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procedure and doctrine, are as conspicuous
as ever, while on the other wing Evangeli-
calism is earnest and influential, if not so
dogmatic as once it was. With general
approval many practical reforms have been
achieved ; abuses in regard to the patronage
of churches have been remedied, and inefficient
clergy are more easily displaced. The'clergy
have never been more active or better sup-
ported by the work and the wealth of the
laity. An increasing amount of this support
is being devoted to the education of recruits
for the clerical body ; at present only half
of the clergy have passed through the older
Universities, and the problem of training
a multitude of candidates, part of whose
maintenance, if not the whole, must be
provided for them, is being so seriously
considered that we may soon hope for a
happy solution. Convocations, Houses of
Laymen, Church Congresses and other assem-
blages, not to speak of a copious literature,
testify to a vivid interest in the welfare
of the Church. On the other hand, a great
change in English society has released the
indifferent from the duty, which respect-
ability laid upon them a generation ago,
of attendance at church. At the same
time the mass of working people who have